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But it is a stage whose importance for the later aspects of
the moral life is all the greater. As more lasting safeguards
against hostilities allow of an unbroken development of in-
tellectual forces, commerce begins to exert an influence upon
nations like that experienced by the individual through social
life. A peaceful competition of material and intellectual
interests gradually gives rise to a division of labour in the
material realm which is of service to the needs of the whole,
while in the intellectual realm it brings about mutual aid
between forces that are performing the same function, and
even, to a certain extent, an interchange and balancing of
opinions that is as good for the development of human
nature in nations as in individuals.

It would, of course, be a mistake to expect or even to
hope that this increasing unity of intellectual life should
cause national differences of endowment and character to
disappear. Culture enriches; it never impoverishes. That
which tends towards an indefinite increase in the manifold
development of character xvithin the individual nation must
surely bring about a fuller development of the characters of
nations along their own peculiar lines, by producing a livelier
exchange of ideas. The Middle Ages* under the powerful
protection of the Church, made a remarkable attempt to
extend into all other departments that unity of intellectual
life whose first manifestation was in the unity of religious
convictions. Art and science were associated with forms in
which national distinctions were supposed to disappear. But
the art of each nation soon followed its own peculiar tendency,
despite the fact that the religious elements in the material
with which it dealt were everywhere the same; and science
gradually laid aside the common speech of the learned. For
an age whose task it was to call a world-literature into life
this common speech had an indispensable mission to fulfil,